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How  to  Make  Osiris  More  Interoperable  While  Waiting  for  the 
Ideal  System 


h\  Ij^twari  Braiitgarde  and  I^o  Riihinslein'. 


The  concept  of  inlcroperabilm  will  in  this  paper  be 
undcrst(X)d  as  a  quality  that  makes  a  system  llcxible  o\  cr 
time  and  adaptable  in  relation  to  other  systems.  It  stands  for 
high  portability  but  also  for  high  usability  for  different 
purposes. 

TTic  Osins  format  was  long  ago  sentenced  to  death.  Its  death- 
struggle  has  now  been  streched  into  an  extremely  painful 
decennial  prtK'ess  and  I  would  guess  that  there  w ill  be 
se\  eral  years  more  to  come  before  il  is  o\  cr.  The  reason  for 
this  extended  process  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  an 
abundance  of  \  irtues  of  Osins  but  on  the  lack  of 
altemau\es.  Osins  is  amazingly  enough  still  the  only  format 
that  easily  can  reach  a  high  interoperability  versus  a  \ancty 
of  functions  that  you  ha\e  to  operate  at  a  modern 
dataonentcd  archn  c. 

Two  contrary  principles  for  a  data  archive  are: 

1.  Archive  and  store  w  hat  you  get  and  disseminate  w  hat 
you  have 

2.  Transform  w hat  you  get  into  a  format  thai  enables  you 
to  disseminate  what  is  wanted  in  terms  of  formats  by  the 
market. 

We  suppose  no  one  operates  exactly  on  one  of  these 
extremes  -  we  are  located  on  the  continuum  in  between, 
some  more  to  the  first  position,  some  more  to  the  second. 
This  paper  deals  w  ith  how  to  achieve  a  pxisition  close  to  the 
second  w hile  still  using  Osins  as  the  basic  archival  format 
for  preserv  ation  and  dcxrumentation. 

As  you  know  one  of  the  basics  of  Osins  is  its  oldfashioned 
fi.xed  format.  This  makes  it  easy  to  program  utilities  for  since 
ever>  single  unit  of  information  always  is  found  at  the  same 
spot.  One  way  of  making  Osins  more  interoperable  is  lo 
create  utilities.  And  we  would  guess  that  a  w  hole  set  of 
uulities  have  emerged  at  vanous  data  libranes  over  the  years 
but  unfortunately  they  hav  e  nev  er  been  collected  and 
distnbuted  lo  the  benefit  of  all.  At  our  site  we  have  therefore 
been  forced  into  this  kind  of  utilitv  prcxluclion.  Wc  are  going 
to  present  In e  such  utilities  and  show  how  you  can  get  hold 
of  the  programs. 

From  Osiris  type  1  to  Osiris  type  3 

In  the  first  place  wc  had  to  convert  an  Osins-iype-l- 
ctxlebtxik  into  an  Osins-iype-3-codeb(.x)k.  The  binanes  in  the 


type- 1 -c\xle book  were  of  no  use  in  the  long  run  at  least  if 
you  want  full  control  of  the  file.  We  created  a  program  that  is 
called  123. 

This  program  compnses  two  things 

1.  Conversions  of  binary  numbers  to  decimal  codes. 

2.  Conv  ersion  of  character  codes,  usually  from  EBCDIC 
to  ASCII 

As  far  as  the  binary  numbers  are  concerned  a  complicating 
fact  IS  that  some  data  entries  in  a  type- 1  CLxlelxH)k  are  stored 
binary  in  2  bytes  and  can  have  values  between  zero  and 
65336.  The  same  infonnation  in  a  type  3  codeb<.K>k  has  only 
lour  digits  reserv  ed  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  stored 
decimalh .  Consequently   no  higher  numbers  than  9999  can 
be  generated. 

Our  solution  to  this  was  the  gv-convention.  This  comes  into 
consideration  only  for  numbers  above  9999  and  consists  of  a 
hexadecimal  kind  of  system  w  here  zero  thru  mne  and  capital 
A  thru  capital  F  hav  e  been  replaced  by  the  minor  letters  g 
thru  V  where  these  letters  stands  for  zero  thru  15.  In  other 
words  base  10  has  been  replaced  by  base  16  which  allow  us 
to  take  care  of  all  binary  numbers  without  losing  any 
information  and  at  the  same  time  presen  e  the  basic  format  of 
type  3. 

The  second  problem  -  mov  ing  from  character  code 
representation  to  another  -  was  soh  ed  by  using,  as  a  second 
parameter,  a  name  of  a  file  containing  a  translation  matnx,  a 
table  w  Ith  256  lines.  It  is  up  to  the  user  to  define  this  table  or 
mixiify  existing  ones.  In  such  a  table  there  are  just  two 
columns  w  here  the  left  one  has  entnes  equal  to  the  line 
number  -1  and  the  nght  one  tells  what  character  should 
replace  the  former.  Value  -1  in  the  nght  column  means  that 
the  ccxie  is  undefined.  When  encountenng  such  undefined 
values  the  program  shows  the  partially  converted  line  and 
asks  for  a  character  to  put  in. 

The  program  can  be  initiated  by  the  command: 
123  codebook  |table| 

where  codebook  is  the  stem  of  name  of  the  codebtxik  file 
and  table  the  name  of  the  translation  table  file.  The  program 
assumes  thai  infile  is  codebcwk.os  1  and  wntes  the  outfile 
ctxlebcx)k.os3.  If  the  optional  parameter  table  is  left  out  the 
program  assumes  that  the  existing  internal  table  named  ascii 
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should  be  used. 

Making  an  eyefriendly  document  out  of  an  Osiris-type-3- 

codebook. 

The  onginal  basic  fixed  tormattcd  Osins  cLxiebtxik  lile  is  not 
\eT\  uselul  lor  ha\  mg  as  a  readable  dcx:ument  on  Ihe 
bookshelf.  You  ha\  e  to  get  nd  of  all  abundant  figures  and 
rearrange  the  information  into  a  userlnendly  textbcxjk.  This 
IS  done  in  our  en\  ironment  b\  a  program  called 

kbi 
The  program  is  imtiated  b\  the  command: 

kbI  innie  outfiie  [dumpfile] 
where  infile  defines  your osins-type-S-codebcxik-file  and 
ouUlle  defines  w  hat  file  you  want  to  get  out.  In  a  unix 
enNironment  the  oulfile  can  be  browsed  using  the  unix  ulilit) 
more  and  printed  using  Ipr . 

Moving  an  Osiris-type-3-codebook  into  Worid  Wide  Web 
or  AUIS. 

A  modem  Data  library  or  a  modem  Archive  has  to  consider 
desktop  browsing  of  the  archn  al  holdings.  This  is  absolute!} 
necessary  for  an  archn  e  that  has  to  deal  w  ith  a  scattered 
academic  community  located  miles  and  hours  from  the 
office.  To  our  help  facilities  like  WWW,  Netscape  and 
Mosaic  ha\  e  emerged  like  bene\  olent  fames  out  of  the  dark. 

Like  the  ongmal  fixedformattcd  Osins  the  modem  WWW  is 
carrving  an  hentage  from  the  childhood  of  computing.  To  get 
a  text  into  good  order  in  a  web  \ou  ha\e  to  tag  it  into  HTML 
which  IS  a  sample  of  SGML.  The  next  utilityprogram  to  be 
presented  here  tranforms  an  Osins- t\p-3-codebook  into  an 
hlml-tagged  dcx'umenl  that,  put  out  on  the  server,  not  onl\ 
makes  use  of  bold  characters  and  italics  but  also 
automatically  creates  internal  weblinks  between  the  table  ot 
contents  and  the  rest  of  the  codebook  document  In  one 
stroke  a  stereotype  Osins  codebook  is  tumed  into  a  decent 
modem  eyefnendly  document  and  a  fullytledged  h\pertext 
dcKument. 

The  program  is  called  htkbl  and  is  started  by  the  command 
htkbl  infile  outfiie  | dumpfile] 

exactly  repeating  the  moments  of  the  former  program. 
Dumpfile  IS  the  name  ot  a  file  to  w  here  w  rong  lines  in  a 
codebook  (Infile)  will  be  copied  if  any.  For  the  AUIS- 
en\  ironment  a  utility  program  called  atkkbl  can  be  used  the 
same  way. 

Getting  from  Osiris  to  SPSS  and  further  out 

So  far  we  ha\e  just  talked  about  utilities  facilitating  the 
infomatn  e  functions  of  an  archn  e  -  to  gel  Osins  ready  for 
pnnting  and  make  it  exfxisable  through  mcxiem  networks. 
Fundamental  to  an  archn  e  is  to  disseminate  both  data  AND 
documentation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  distnbution  of  data  in  a  variety  of 
formats  we  have  created  a  utilitj  that  enable  us  to  go 
automatically  from  Osins-type-3  to  a  portable  systems  file  in 
SPSS. 


The  program  is  called  otosp  and  is  started  thru  command 

otosp  codebook  setup  datafile  exportfile 

where  codebcxik  is  the  name  of  your  Osins  codebookfile 
(T\pe  3),  w  here  setup  is  the  name  ol  file  including  all  Spss 
control  cards  -including  \alue  labels  - ,  w here  dalalile  is  the 
name  of  your  Osins  dalafilc  and  w  here  exponfiic  is  the 
name  of  your  ouUile  created  b\  SPSS. 

The  program  can  also  be  started  by  its  mere  name 

otosp 
in  w  hich  case  the  program  will  be  prompting  questions  for 
all  other  parameters. 

Once  in  SPSS  there  are  other  cons  ersion  programs  that  can 
bnng  you  further  out  into  the  djungle  of  statistical  packages. 

How  do  I  get  hold  of  these  utilities? 

All  of  them  are  stored  under  /pub/programs  in 
ftp://oden.ssd.gu.se 

You  are  welcome  to  pick  w hat  you  want.  Source  codes  to 
123,  otosp,  kbl,  atkkbl  and  htkbl  are  free  to  be  copied  , 
compiled  and  used.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  programs 
were  created  to  suit  the  needs  and  requirements  at  the  SSD 
and  so  far  the)  ha\  e  been  tested  only  here.  You  should  pay 
some  attention  to  readme-files  in  subdirectones  for 
improving  \our  chances  to  install  and  customize  the 
programs  for  your  en\  ironment. 

For  those  of  you  w  ho  wou  Id  like  to  have  a  training  example 
we  ha\  e  also  made  a\  ailable  a  codebook  of  the  oldfashioned 
ICPSR  t\pe,  the  ctxlebcx)k  to  Almond  and  Verba  The  Cn  ic 
Culture.  This  exist  in  a  tyf)e-I  binary  version  and  is  supposed 
to  be  con\  erted  to  a  tvp-3  ascii  \  ersion  and  further  on  to 
WWW  and  SPSS. 

For  installing  copy  a  complete  subdirectory  respectively  to 
your  computer  read  the  read-me  file  modif)  the  make  file: 
change  the  dir-stnng  to  the  name  of  an  appropnate  director}' 
on  your  computer  (in  search  path  for  executable  files),  run 
the  make  file. 

Further  questions  should  be  addressed  to: 
Leo.Rubinstein@ssd.gu.se 

Good  Luck! 

1.  This  paper  has  been  presented  at  the  CSS96/1  ASSIST 
conference  al  Minneapolis,  Uni\ersil\  of  Minnesota,  Ma\  12 
-  19,  1996.  It  descnbes  a  set  of  programs  that  ha\e  been  built 
around  a  major  documentation  system  called  A-SIDE 
developed  by  Stephen  Greene  for  Swedish  Scxrial  Science 
Data  Sen  ice  and  presented  in  Stephan  Greene;  A  Functional 
approach  to  Documentation  and  Metadata,  lASSIST 
QuaterU  vol  19  no  I,  spnng  1995  ppl8.  Support  for  this 
presentation  has  been  received  from  the  Swedish  Institute, 
Stockholm,  grant  989/301/40 
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The  Need  to  Train  Librarians  in  Data  Related  Issues 


h\  Julia  Dawn  Paris' 
University  of  the  Western  Cape 


Introduction 

The  tmining  (if  libranans  in  dala  related  issues  has  become 
an  educational  imperative  emanating  from  the  technological 
ad\anccs  cxpenenced  global  1\.  The  dramatic  strides  in 
technological  developments  are  causing  major  expansion  in 
the  \va\  that  end-users  access  information.  This  sudden 
explosion  ol  information  has  caused  a  shift  Irom  the  pnnl  to 
the  electronic  mcxic,  which  in  turn  has  led  lo  a  shift  from 
ownership  to  access.  Academic  libranans  make  information 
accessible  for  research  in  academic  libranes  by  placing  at  the 
indiMdual's  disposal  vast  resources  of  information  to  satisf\ 
information  needs.  Academic  libranans  are  thus  challenged 
to  redefine  their  sen  ice  philosophy.  A  reconsideration  of 
roles  and  mindsets  are  the  profound  changes  that  will  ha\e  lo 
be  effected. 

Parallel  lo  the  developments  in  technologv ,  the  ptilitical 
changes  and  the  unfolding  transformation  process  in  South 
Afnca  necessitates  academic  libranans  lo  reconsider  Ihcir 
informalion  pro\  ision  strategies  to  redress  imbalances. 

Statements  of  Objectives 

In  this  paper  1  will  f(x;us  on  the  following: 

(1)  the  impact  ol  technology  on  academic  libranes; 
(ii)  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  client  of  the  academic 

library,  with  special  reference  to  the  Unnersity  of  the 

Western  Caf)e;  and 

(111)  the  changing  roles  that  academic  libranans  are 

required  to  pla\ . 
The  abo\ ementioned  issues  will  be  contextualized  within  the 
framework  of  the  political  changes  (x;cumng  in  South 
Afnca. 

Clerification  of  Concepts 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  data  is  defined  as  facts, 
statistics  or  information  that  can  be  anahscd.  Know  ledge  is 
defined  as  familiarity  gained  by  exfjenence.  It  is  also  \  lewed 
lo  be  a  person's  range  ol  information  or  theoretical  or 
practical  understanding.  Information  is  \iewed  as  desired 
Items  of  knowledge.  One  notes  a  dnersity  in  the  definition  of 
information.  This  is  in  \  lew  of  the  fact  that  it  is  deemed  to 
be  intangible  and  only  encountered  operationally  by  its 
effecls.  It  IS  suggested  to  be  den\ed  from  data,  and  can  be 
accessed  thniugh  pnnl  and  computenzed  machinerv  for 
uuli/,ation  (ZorckcKVN,  1988:  11). 

Training  as  used  in  this  paper  refers  to  the  concern  wiih 
making  the  best  u.sc  of  the  Human  Resources  in  an 


organization  by  providing  them  with  the  appropnate 
instruction  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  for  their  jobs  (SlaU, 
1991:  154). 

Impact  of  Technology  on  Academic  Librarries 

Internationally,  the  age  of  computers  have  certainh  impacted 
on  the  traditional  manner  of  doing  things  in  a  library.  The 
dynamic  nature  of  information  generation,  management  and 
u.se,  as  well  as  ihe  proliferation  of  publications,  force  the 
library  environment  to  cither  adapt  or  die.  Microcomputers 
have  streamlined  the  operational  workflow  of  routine 
functions  as  well  as  enhance  the  online  search  process. 
Cataloguing  and  circulation  automation  are  pro\  iding  more 
effcctue  sen  ice  and  better  control  over  collections. 
Ct)mputer  technology  effected  \ anous  ways  of  accessing 
information  more  speedier  through  networked  electronic 
mail  facilities.   It  now  allow  s  libranans  to  automatically 
logon  to  IcK'al  and  remote  systems  and  download  search 
results  for  later  pnnting.  This  is  causing  a  major  shift  from 
libranes"  pro\ ision  of  information  from  own  collections  lo 
that  of  access  lo  remote  regional,  national  and  international 
collections,  databases  and  networks.  Advanced  technology 
also  gave  nse  to  the  virtual  librarv  -  a  concept  used  lo  denote 
remote  access  to  the  contents  and  services  ot  libranes  and 
other  information  resources,  combining  an  on-silc  collection 
of  current  and  heavily  used  matenal  in  both  pnnl  and 
electronic  form  w  ith  an  electronic  network  w  hich  prov  ides 
access  to,  and  dcliv  cry  from,  external  worldwide  library  and 
commercial  information  resources.  This  is  a  transformation 
with  dramatic  results  for  research  v\ hich  cannot  be  ignored. 
Computer  technology  has  indeed  made  it  possible  for 
libranes  to  establish  networks,  based  on  co-operation  and 
resource  shanng,  with  each  other  and  w  ilh  other  information 
centres.  The  concept  of  netw  orking,  underslcxxl  lo  be  the 
building  of  contacts  among  professionals,  has  been  given 
new  meaning  by  the  academic  library  's  utilisation  of 
technology.  Here  one  thinks  especially  of  the  INTERNET, 
which  IS  seen  as  the  network  of  networks.  It  bnngs  together 
f)eople,  databases,  and  netvv  orks.  Through  technology  eager 
use  IS  also  made  of  pencxlical  indexes  and  reference  works 
on  CD-ROMs  (Compact  disc  read-only-memory ).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  transformation,  brought  about  by 
lechnotogv,  dcx?s  mcnl  a  lot  ot  adjustment.  This  is 
demonstrated  in  library  schcxil  cumcula  which,  Uxiay, 
include  a  mtxiule  on  Information  Technology  or  a  complete 
course  on  computer  science.  It  is  true  to  say  Ihat  the 
increasing  complexity  and  .sophislicaUon  of  information 
lechnologv  requires  a  high  degree  of  specialized  technical 
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knowledge.  This  requirement  has  lar  reaching  implications 
for  the  future  training  ol  academic  libranans.  Academic 
libranans  should  learn  hov\  to  exploit  new  technology  to  the 
benefit  of  their  user's  information  needs.  The\  ha\ca 
responsibility  to  require  the  know  ledge  and  skills  necessars  to 
use  and  teach  the  most  efficient  inlonmation  techniques  the 
current  technology  makes  possible.  A  prcxictne  and  llevible 
manner  is  also  required  if  academic  libranans  w  ant  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  technology ,  to  interact  and  communicate 
effectively  with  clients  w ho  may  not  only  be  unfamiliar,  but 
also  uncomtortable  w  ith  information  technology .  Therefore, 
training  and  retraining  should  be  high  on  the  strategic  pnonty 
list  of  academic  librancs. 

In  South  Atnca,  academic  libranans  and  end-users  e\f>enence 
the  con\  enience  of  information  made  easier  and  speedier  by 
sophisticated  machiner\ .  On  the  other  hand,  they  expenence 
difficulty  in  the  accessing  of  the  inlbrmalion  and  inJbrmalion 
o\erload.  Information  overload  occurs  when  kx;ating  tcx) 
much  information  on  the  gnen  topic.  This  dilemma  creates  a 
feeling  of  being  o\en\  helmed  and  o\  erloaded  and  this  could 
result  in  a  situation  of  frustration  and  anxiety .  If  a  user  is  not 
able  to  understand  the  automated  system  used  for  an  online 
catalogue  at  any  academic  library ,  or  the  systems  potential  to 
give  information,  or  know  how  to  sift  and  sort  through  the 
plethora  of  online  information,  it  immediately  results  in 
information  po\ erty  b)  creating  a  bamer  between  the  user 
and  the  information  needed.  Hence,  information  technology 
becomes  a  problem  w  hen  it  depn\  es  users  of  information, 
especially  if  the  information  is  to  satisfy  basic  needs  as 
expenenced  by  the  majonly  of  people  in  South  Afnca. 

South  Afnca  is  a  'new  kid  on  the  bkx'k'  in  the  development 
of  technology  and  the  application  thereof.  ELstimations  claim 
that  information  technology  is  developing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
35^7^  in  South  Afnca.  This  is  \  icwed  to  be  very  slow  in 
comfwnson  with  developed  countnes  where  information 
technology  is  doubling,  if  not  tnpling,  at  that  rate  every  four 
years.  My  major  concern  is  w  ith  the  extent  of  the  impact  of 
this  dev elopment  of  technology,  however  slow ,  on  the 
information  impovenshed  people  of  South  Afnca.  The  South 
Afncan  academic  libranes,  and  in  particular  the  University  of 
the  Western  Cape  (UWC)  have  been  influenced  by  the  global 
information  explosion.  The  access  of  our  u.sers  to  IcKal, 
!  national,  international  databases  and  networks,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  libranans  to  take  an  objective  kwk  to  w  hat 
is  happemng.  I  agree  with  Makhubela  (1995:  15)  who  states 
that  "though  this  situation  is  not  necessanly  unique  to  UWC, 
It  becomes  especially  cntical,  given  that  many  students  at 
UWC  come  from  economically  depnved  and  disadvantaged 
communities".  The  realizauon  then,  that  technology  is 
affecting  the  way  that  libranans  prov  ide  access  to  information 
should  become  a  catalyst  for  change.  However,  outdated 
mindsets  and  cumcula  make  it  downnght  impossible  to  take 
up  the  challenges  posed  by  the  shift  and  increased  user 
expectations. 


Challenges  facing  libranans  in  South  Afnca  are  not  only 
caused  b\  the  technological  developments,  but  also  by  the 
major  poliUcal  change  from  an  oligarchic.  Apartheid  scx;iety 
to  that  of  a  dcmiKratic  one.   Great  educational  inequalities, 
major  illiteracy  problems,  lack  of  a  reading  culture,  lack  of 
schcxil  libranes  are  some  of  the  stark  realities  academic 
libranans  are  faced  with.  The  Nationalist  Apartheid 
government  fostered  a  library  and  information  scr\  icc 
characten/.ed  by  a  traditional  approach  as  was  followed  b\ 
many  of  the  developed  countnes.  It  was  lcx;ussed  to  benefit 
the  educated  user  community,  was  literacy  based,  with 
collections  compnsing  of  predominantly  lxx)Ls,  and  an 
emphasis  on  facilities  and  collections  instead  of  the  needs  of 
users.   In  a  nutshell  it  served  the  needs  of  the  dominant  vv  hile 
culture  and  class  (Nepi,  1992:  54).  The  transformation 
process  now  underway   calls  for  the  library  and  information 
sen  ice  to  also  undergo  transformation  and  address  the  siKial 
responsibility  of  libranes.  it  calls  for  a  shift  in  emphasis 
from  collections  to  needs  of  users.  It  also  challenges 
libranans  to  use  information  as  a  source  of  dev  elopment  and 
emjxnverment  in  the  education  of  all  those  sen  ed.  In  the 
academic  environment  libranans  need  to  learn  to  facilitate 
the  learning  environment  of  disadvantaged  students  even  if  it 
means  teaching  them  step-by  -step  how  to  use  the  technology 
in  Its  basic  forms  e.g.  OPACS,  and  later  teach  them  how  tt) 
access  CD-ROM  databases  and  other  remote  online  networks 
through  Information  Literacy  Programmes. 

The  Impact  of  Technology  on  Clients 

Industnal  progress  requires  a  versatile  and  skilled  labour 
force.  This  could  be  effected  by  well  planned  education  and 
training  strategies.  Information  needs  vary  according  to 
levels  of  education  and  s(x;io-economic  status.  It  is 
important  to  assess  what  it  is  that  information  end-users  need 
and  want.  To  end-users  accessibility  of  information  is  one  of 
the  pnmary  issues  of  concern  in  satisfying  information 
needs.   No  matter  how  organized  the  information,  it  will  not 
realize  its  value  until  it  is  made  known  and  put  to  effective 
use. 

A  generalization  rellected  in  international  literature  is  the 
idea  that  undergraduates  usually  labour  under  time 
constraints.  Also,  that  their  information  needs  are  most  often 
met  by  the  collections  of  their  own  institution.  Further,  that 
depth  of  reference  quenes  are  not  so  complex  and  that  less 
reference  assistance  is  required.  This  argument  definitely 
assume  a  situation  where  undergraduates  have  been  exposed 
to  adequate  education,  school  libranes,  and  have  a  sound 
economic  background. 

At  an  institution  such  as  UWC,  a  lack  of  factors  noted  above, 
combined  with  problems  of  language,  render  undergraduates 
incapable  of  having  a  basic  understanding  of  their  research 
topic  under  investigation.  Minimum  or  no  knowledge  of 
basic  reference  sources,  inability  to  verbalise  information 
needs  are  other  shortcomings  encountered  by  academic 
libranans. 
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Post-gradualc  and  lacully  needs  are  \  icwed  as  extending 
bcMind  the  resources  ol  their  o\\  n  institution.  The  research 
ol  these  clients  represent  unique  contnbulions  to  the 
kno\\  ledge  base  ol  disciplines.  Therclorc.  their  demands  on 
reterencc  senices  are  more  specific  and  c\hausti\c.  For 
them  the  academic  library  extends  into  the  resources  ol\)ther 
information  centres  through  intcr-librar\  lending  sen  ices. 
With  the  ad\ent  oi  online  searching  on  remote  databases  and 
networks  '  the  world  become  their  campus'.  The  appearance 
of  computer  accessible  information  databases  has  e  changed 
the  way  researchers  search  for  information.  Some  scholars 
rely  almost  entirely  on  compulen/cd  sources  for  current 
citations  to  published  research  in  progress.  This  is  creating 
great  expectations  toward  academic  libranes  to  pro\ ide  the 
nccessar)  mechanisms  to  access  these  sources. 

At  UWC  our  post-graduate  and  faculty  needs  do  not  differ  as 
widely  as  that  expenenced  internationally.  However,  with 
{xxst-graduatc  students  the  libranans  still  ha\e  the 
responsibility  to  leach  the  most  efficient  information 
techniques  the  current  technology  in  the  library  makes 
ptissible.  I  w ish  to  reinlorce  Benson's  ( 1995:  57-69) 
utterance  w  hen  he  said  that  "our  enthusiasm  about  the  new 
technologies  should  not  outslnp  our  ability  to  pro\  ide 
adequate  service  to  those  for  w horn  we  acquire  the  serMccs 
and  may  cause  us  to  overkx)k  real  needs".  1  firmly  believe 
that  we  ha\e  a  responsibility  to  be  sensitive  to  research  needs 
of  the  entire  academic  community  we  serve.  To  rellect  this 
sensitn  ity,  we  need  to  conduct  use  and  needs  studies  to 
ensure  acquisition  of  the  databases  and  networks. 

Changing  Roles  of  Academic  Librarians 

Tradilional  role  of  librarians 

Pre\iousl\,  libranans  emphasised  prcsenation  of  btxiks, 
making  them  accessible  through  cataloguing  and 
classification,  and  offering  a  client  ad\  ice  and  guidance 
sen  ice.  Libranans  were  only  required  to  know  where 
information  could  be  found  rapidly  to  answer  the  client's 
need  or  questions.  Libranans  were  v  lewed  as  custcxlians  of 
collections  of  librarv  matcnaJ  instead  of  prtMctive 
mdn  iduals.  This  situation  is  still  pre\alent  in  many 
academic  libranes  in  developing  countnes. 

New  roles  of  librarians 

In  the  de\  eloped  countnes,  the  paradigm  shift  from 
traditional  to  electronic  libranes  have  changed  the  way 
libranans  execute  their  duties  tcxJay .  The  exp)eclations 
created  by  this  paradigm  shift  resulted  in  the  need  for 
libranans  to  adopt  a  new  \  ision  and  a  new  mission  to  meet 
users  information  needs.  They  are  faced  with  new  issues,  and 
new  challenges  brought  about  by  the  incrca.sing  use  of 
information  lechnologv  in  the  librarv  cn\  ironmcnt  and  the 
rapid  changes  occumng  in  this  area,  understanding  of  w  hat 
libranans  duties  are  and  the  new  attitudes  that  should  result 
from  this  change  in  mindset. 

There  is  also  the  added  challenge  of  helping  clients  to 


manage  the  information  overload  that  came  about  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  new  era.   Clients  must  be  assisted  to  son 
through  the  wealth  of  information  and  make  wise  decisions 
about  w  hat  the\  need.  There  is  a  challenge  posed  at 
academic  libranes  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  physical 
documents  to  indiv  iduals  w  ith  needs;  from  dcKument 
deliverv  to  information  management  and  transfer;  and  from 
question-answenng  to  problem-soh  ing.  Libranans  are 
challenged  to  move  b>cyond  quantity  to  quality.  A  general 
\  lew  seems  to  be  that  although  this  shift  has  tx;curred, 
libranans  continue  to  be  more  concerned  with  delivery  of 
d(x:umcnts  and  hav  e  not  started  to  locus  on  the  deliv  ery  of 
cimtents  or  the  data  and  information  contained  in  the 
dcK'uments.   My  contention  is  that  this  is  due  to  the  failure  to 
grasp  that  there  is  a  need  l\)r  this  new  v  ision.  There  should 
be  a  men  e  tow  ards  acceptance  of  the  facts  that  major 
paradigm  shifts  are  creating  new  definitions  of  w  hat 
libranans  roles  are  to  be  in  the  technological  library 
env  ironment.  We  face  expanded  demands  on  our  time  and 
skills  and  are  afforded  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  assist 
students  and  faculty  to  solve  their  research  problems. 
Requisite  skills  that  need  to  be  acquired  include: 
comp)etencies  ranging  from  communication  skills  to 
knowledge  of  database  searching  techniques;  silling  and 
analysis  of  information;  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
information  prov  ided  to  the  user.  Larry  Benson  ( 1995:  58) 
postulates  that  "as  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  automated 
systems  change,  so  must  the  roles  of  academic  libranans. 
They  face  expanded  demand  on  their  lime  and  skills  and 
have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  assist  students  and  faculty 
to  solv  e  their  research  problems". 

The  academic  libranan  is  called  upon  to  sene  m  overlapping 
roles  namely  as  information  specialist;  teacher/trainer;  and 
as  consultant.  Depending  on  the  library  's  pnonties,  elements 
of  all  three  roles  will  enter  into  the  professional  libranan "s 
position.  As  information  specialist,  the  librarian  will  be 
called  ufxin  to  prov  ide  adequate  access  through  adequate 
resources  for  optimum  usage.  As  teacher,  the  libranan  w  ill 
have  to  teach  library,  information,  and  technology   literacy 
skills.  This  includes  the  teaching  of  cntical  thinking  skills  to 
assist  clients  to  become  active,  independent  and  confident 
users  of  information  technology .  As  consultant  the  libranan 
IS  called  ufxm  to  participate  in  academic  cumculum  design 
and  assessment  projects  and  to  prov  ide  expertise  in  the 
selection,  ev  aluation  and  use  of  matenals  and  emerging 
technologies  for  the  deliv  crv  of  information  and  instruction, 
as  well  as  translating  cumculum  needs  into  academic  library 
program  goals  and  objcctiv  es.  A  reluctance  to  assume  this 
n>le  would  deny  the  faculty  and  administration  the  benefit  of 
the  valuable  insights  academic  libranans  have  in  these  areas, 
it  would  also  minimali/c  the  importance  of  the  academic 
library  to  academic  outcomes.  This  expanded  role  of  the 
academic  libranan.  brought  about  by  inlormation  technology 
has  great  potential  for  improved  educational  outcomes. 

At  UWC,  the  role  played  by  academic  libranans  has  not 
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changed  \er\  much.  The  new  issues  and  challenges  ot 
lcchnolog\  have  not  resulted  in  a  radical  change  ol  roles  yci. 
In  lad,  the  technology  applied  in  information  pro\  ision  and 
access  ha\e  not  been  exploited  to  its  fullest  potential.  Lack 
of  resources  ha\  e  made  it  impossible  to  initiate  a  prcx;css  of 
exposing  end-users  to  networks  like  the  Internet.   Language 
problems  and  other  cultural  bamcrs  add  to  the  existing 
complexities  of  users  stKial  backgrounds.  The  predominant 
roles  thus  played  are  pnmanly  those  of  instructor  in  librarv 
skills,  inlonnation  pro\  ider,  faculty  liaison  and  collection 
de\eloper.  Lack  of  adequate  staffing  and  specialized  skills 
contnbute  to  a  work  overload  which  arc  some  of  the  factors 
slow  ing  dow  n  the  mo%  e  tow  ard  the  real  role  of  facilitation 
and  empow  ermenl. 

Recommendations  for  Training  Strategies: 

The  training  of  libranans  should  be  understocxi  w  ithin  the 
broad  framew  ork  of  Human  Resource  De\  elopment  and 
Capacity  Building  w  ithin  the  transformation  paradigm  of 
South  Alnca.  In  order  to  play  a  proactn  e  role  in  facilitating 
information  acces  and  its  proper  use,  it  is  imperative  to  kx)k 
at  the  role  libranans  can  and  should  play .  The  suggestions 
fKised  in  this  section  are  not  proposed  as  solutions,  but 
should  serv  e  as  useful  inlonmation  that  could  assist  in 
appropnate  applications  of  training  strategies. 

Any  training  or  retraining  embarked  upon  b\  librarians  m 
South  Afnca,  should  be  done  m  line  w  ith  the  needs  of  those 
wanting  and  needing  the  sen  ices.  The  bottom  line  for 
training  should  always  be  improvement  and  etliciency  of 
ser\  ices  to  clients.  This  is  especially  seen  against  the 
background  of  cultural  diversity  within  the  pKipulation  as 
well  as  their  pre\  lous  exfxisure  or  non-exposure  to 
information.  Reference  libranans  need  to  be  equipped  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  cultural  dn  ersity  and  in  this  new 
technological  en\  ironment  de\  elop  more  cl  lectn  e 
communication  skills  to  understand  the  multi-cultural 
aspects  of  information  seeking  behav  lour.  In  order  to  make  a 
difference,  these  aspects  should  be  inculcated  through  the 
cumculum  design  at  Library  school  entrance  le\el. 
Continuous  education  efforts  to  ensure  lifelong  learning  in 
multi-cultural  information  pro\ ision  and  the  e\alution  of 
fjerformance  should  also  become  a  pnonty. 

The  majonty  of  users  of  the  histoncally  marginalised 
institutions  come  from  a  background  of  poverty,  illiterate 
parents,  o\ ercrowded  homes,  lack  of  proper  housing,  lack  of 
reading  facilities,  oral  tradition  and  lack  of  proper  schooling, 
to  mention  only  a  tew.  For  these  users  information  is  geared 
towards  coping  to  surv ive.  Libranans  need  to  be  equipped  to 
understand  this  dilemma  expenenced  b\  the  majonty  of 
users  and  to  devise  strategies  to  effecti\el\  address  it  so  that 
they  become  instrumental  in  helping  users. 

Information  technology  and  other  mechanisms  should  be 
applied  to  enhance  the  development  prceess  of  information 
seekers  in  South  Afnca,  not  impede  it.  Libranans  must  be 


equipped  to  break  down  the  bamers  which  hinder 
inlomiaiion  access.  The  unfolding  iransformation  prteess 
brought  about  a  new  dimension  of  complexity  in  the  form  of 
all  the  challenges  lacing  academic  libranans    Libranans 
should  prov  ide  an  unthrcalening  atmosphere  in  w  hich  users 
could  access  the  ncccssarv  information.  Libranans  should 
also  become  instrumental  in  computer  aided  instruction 
programme  dcv  elopment. 

Training  must  include  elements  of  basic  data  analysis, 
netw orks,  and  network  search  commands,  the  nature  of 
interlaces,  search  software  of  specific  sce-ial  science  and 
other  databases.  General  training  in  the  nature  of  all 
databases  and  networks  is  imperative.  Training  m  end-user 
instruction,  to  ensure  optimum  utilization  of  these  costly 
resources,  is  necessary.  In  order  to  instruct  end-users, 
libranans  themselves  need  to  be  trained  in  how  to  access, 
search  and  interpret  different  databases. 

The  intention  with  strategies  mentioned  should  be  to  use 
existing  resources.  The  challenge  is  placed  before  tertiary 
institutions  and  other  academic  alliances  to  respond  to  the 
training  and  continuing  education  needs  of  the  academic 
libranans  by  transforming  themselves  in  the  way  they 
operate.  This  statement  is  made  in  v  levv  of  the  fact  that  there 
IS  considerable  competence  and  skills  existing  within  the 
V  anous  alliances  of  the  Librarv  and  Information  Ser\  ice,  but 
outdated  pnnciples  regard  users  as  p)assive  consumers  of 
information  instead  of  an  activ  e  participant  in  the 
information  process.   Within  the  South  Afncan  situation, 
there  are  no  simplistic  answers.  Here  academic  libranans 
face  fonrudable  challenges,  but  also  lots  of  opportunities  to 
make  a  difference. 

Training  should  also  address  all  levels  and  needs  in  terms  of 
how  to  supplement  current  aw  areness  of  Information 
technology ,  how  to  do  retrospecliv  e  searches  and  how  to  use 
technology  in  the  social  science  and  other  related  fields. 

Basic  training  is  required  to  increase  the  awareness  of  people 
about  the  possibilities  offered  bv  the  new  technology  and 
teaching  them  eflective  ways  to  make  use  of  the  equipment. 
This  is  the  equiv  alent  of  teaching  people  how  to  use  the 
computen/ed  catalogues.  A  second  kind  would  be  training 
needed  to  become  fully  familiar  with  a  complex  word 
prce-essing  or  database  software  package.  If  the  training  is 
neglected,  the  lull  benefits  of  the  facilities  will  not  be 
realized  and  the  draw  backs  w  ill  be  magnified 
(Boston,G,1994:331-337). 

The  intrcxluction  of  new  electronic  services  has  implications 
lor  virlualK  all  libran,  staff.  Ineviiabh,  as  electronic 
information  svstems  expand,  workloads  will  change  and 
resources,  both  human  and  financial,  will  need  to  be 
redirected.  Successful  implementation  and  user  satisfaction 
in  the  electronic  env ironment,  will  only  be  achieved  by  a 
highly  trained  and  skilled  library  worklorce.  These  will 
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include  increased  knowledge  o/  automated  systems  and 
electronic  communications,  as  well  as  ihe  hardware  such  as 
workstation  networks. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  information  workers 
continue  to  be  active  in  innuencinj;  the  new  1\  emerging 
national  and  intcmatKmal  standards  lor  electronic 
inlomiation,  e.g.,  standards  lor  bibliographic  control  and  lor 
citing  articles.  "Some  electronic  network  travellers  will 
learlessK  .set  oil  t)n  their  ow  n.  Others  w ill  still  rel>  on 
libranans  to  dn\ e  the  tour  bus"  (Wotxiward,  1994:  44).  In 
the  UK,  the  Library  Asscx;iation  is  encouraging  librarians 
and  inlormation  w  orkers  to  analyze  the  contents  of  online 
inlomiation  systems,  databases  and  CD-ROMs  in  the  same 
way  that  librarians  have  critically  analyzed  the  contents  of 
reference  Ixxiks  for  accuracy  and  up-to-dateness. 

The  information  era,  as  previously  noted,  puts  before  us 
more  inlormation  than  can  be  consumed  and  used.  The 
silting  and  analysis  of  information,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  provided  to  the  user,  is  an  equally  important 
lespoiisibilily  thai  i>  based  upon  the  iraditionai  skills  of 
information  workers.  The  quality  and  standards  of  serv ice 
prov  ision  has  become  an  important  factor  tot).  Agreed  and 
published  standards  or  guidelines  are  mechanisms  lo  be  used, 
because  they  are  impKJrtant  factors  toward  improvement  in 
Ihe  provision  of  services.  The  professional  libranan  also  has 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  his/her  level  of  know  ledge, 
skills  and  expertise  given  the  speed  of  change  enhanced  by 
the  information  technology  and  telecommunications 
developments,  it  is  our  resp(.)nsiblity  as  well  as  those  of 
employers  to  ensure  that  the  knowledge  ba-se  and  expertise  of 
information  workers  is  kept  up-to-date.  It  should  be  made 
mandatory  by  Library  Asscx'iations. 

Literature  suggest  a  code  t)f  ethics  or  conduct  as  the 
machinery  to  exert  pressure,  should  information  workers  fail 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  as  set  out  above.  In  u^aining, 
iiblaiiaiis  should  be  cliaiged  wiili  ieauimg  tlic  stiucluic  of 
online  libraries,  the  mechamcs  of  searching,  and  the 
lelatioiisiup  beiv\ecii  database  content  and  usel  questions. 
Libranans  should  be  trained  not  only  to  f(.x;us  on  specific 
databases  w  ithin  their  areas  of  speciali/^ilion,  but  also  to  kK)k 
at  general  news  databases  which  transcend  subject  discipline. 
T(.)  uiideistaiiu  this  magnitude  of  online  libiaiy  collections,  a 
major  conceptual  shift  in  thinking  must  ix,cur.  The  ability  to 
search  lull-text  articles  makes  the  serv  ice  unique,  and  poses 
special  challenges.  The  importance  of  constructing  precise 
seaicli  stateiiieiils,  ciitically  selecting  words  and  utili/jiig 
appropnate  cx)mmands  to  naiTe)w  the  retrie\al  are  some  of 
the  special  instructional  challenges  lor  reference  libranans 
(Adahan  &  RiK'kman,  1995:  99-1 13). 

identifying,  locating  and  using  networked  informalRm  can 
onl\  be  accurate  with  the  help  of  an  intennediary  - 
specialized  information  workers  who  are  the  links  between 
the  inlormation  seekers  and  the  information  in  the  databases. 


In  the  networked  ens  ironment  it  is  easy  to  become  suddenly 
o\er\\  helmed  with  a  large  volume  of  information.   In  the 
absence  of  user  dnven  liltenng  of  information  libranans  are 
called  upon  to  pla\  the  rt)le  of  liltenng  and  inlerpR'ling  the 
information  for  those  who  choose  to  use  libranes. 

Stakeholders  to  Assist  in  Training 

The  many  challenges  fX)sed  it)  academic  libranans  cannot  be 
earned  by  them  alone.   What  will  be  required,  are  the 
eflectise  partnerships  of  all  major  stakeholders  within  the 
field  of  Library  and  Information  Serv  ices.  Training 
structures  for  libranans  already  exist,  but  should  be 
effectnely  harnessed  for  continuing  lifelong  education. 
Stakeholders  w  ho  should  play  a  v  ital  role  in  the  education 
and  re-education  of  academic  libranans  in  South  Afnca  are 
the  Afncan  Librar>  Organization  (ALASA),  the  Inter 
Resource  Forums,  The  Library  and  Information  Workers' 
Orgamzation  (U  WO)  and  the  South  Afncan  Institute  of 
Librananship.  These  organisations  should  ptx)l  their 
resources  and  professional  skills  lo  provide  a  vehicle  for 
InformaUon  Workers  throughout  South  Africa  to  benefit 
fK)m  a  broad  range  of  prolessKmal  expertise. 

Other  stakeholders  identified  are:   the  vendors  of 
technological  and  commercial  products  -  b\  giving  basic 
training  in  their  software;  librarv  schools  -  by  updating  and 
redesigning  curricula  as  the  changes  in  the  information 
provision  environment  occur;  University  and  Academic 
Librarv  Administrators  -  thrt)ugh  strategic  planning  of 
insersice  training  programmes  in  wt)rd  processing, 
database-,  online  network  searching  and  inl(-)rmation 
management  skills;  and  finally  Government  Departments 
w  ho  should  make  the  necessary  funds  available  to  acquire 
the  technology  and  training  facilities  needed  to  empower 
and  build  the  capacity  of  academic  libranans. 

Conclusion 

The  training  of  academic  libranans  in  data  related  issues  is 
ciuciai  if  tlic_\  Want  to  plav  the  new  role  of  facilitator  in  the 
technological  env  ironment  of  the  academe.  To  be  able  to  do 
so  academic  libranans  hav  e  to  lea\  e  their  comfort  zones  as 
custodians  and  become  proactive  role  player>i  in  the 
information  provision  for  development  and  progress.  It  is 
my  belief  that  South  Afnca  can  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
tile  iiilei  national  expenence.  Howe\er,  pnonties  for 
training  need  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  needs  and  conditions  in  South  Afnca,  and  not 
simply  in  relation  lo  abstract  Iheones  or  first  v\  orld  research 
fiiidiugs. 
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Information.  Tcchnolog) .  Networks.  Training.   Four  uords 
u  hich  are  t)ricn  throw  n  together  and  throw  n  around  quite 
carelessly.  Our  \iew  is  that  in  whatexcr  combination  thc\ 
iK-cur,  technology,  to  quote  Jams  Joplin,  always  seems  to 
come  out  on  the  top.  Our  \  icw  is  that  the  present  and  the 
future  demand  that  we  take  training,  and  training  in 
information  skills  in  particular,  \cry  senously.  Only  then 
can  w c  deal  with  the  challenges  w hich  the  ad\ ances  in 
networked  technology  presents.  Only  then  can  we  begin  to 
help  others  to  come  to  grips  w  ith  new  possibilities  and  use 
existing  skills  and  exp)encnce  to  a\oid  new  versions  of  old 
mistakes. 

Nirkx  Ferguson  writes: 

Lxt's  start  where  e\eryone  should  start  these  days  -  on  the 
Web.  Often  people  ha\e  noticeboards  in  their  kitchens  -  1 
find  these  quite  compulsne  reading.  They  are  co\ ered  w ith 
the  essential  detntus  of  individual,  or  family,  life.  Business 
cards  from  the  plumber  and  the  piano  teacher;  appointment 
cards  from  the  dentist,  the  clinic  and  the  acupunctunst; 
receipts  from  the  washing  machine  refXiir  woman  and  the 
milkman;  shopping  lists,  opening  hours,  bus  timetables, 
parking  tickets.  Sometimes  1  learn  .something  from  these 
unauthonsed  perusals  ("gosh  the  ante-natal  clinic! 
congrdtuialions")  but  mostly  the  charm  resides  in  glimpsing 
the  ordinanness,  the  minutiae  of  other  people's  li\es. 
Nosiness,  not  to  put  tew  fine  a  |X)int  on  it.  1  'm  not  sure  that 
traw  ling  through  most  Web  pages  is  \er\  different.  A 
superficial  fascination  but  often  no  new  information,  no  new 
ideas.  This  is  actually  fine  -  we  don't  ad\  ise  people  to  keep 
their  noticeboards  co\  ered  w  ith  a  black  cloth  in  case 
someone  else  wastes  their  precious  lime  reading  personal 
tnvia.  It  IS  up  to  me  to  discipline  myself  not  to  spend  all  day 
browsing  the  appt^ntmcnt  cards.   We  should  be  explaining 
this  to  children,  students,  trainees,  u.sers  call  them  w  hat  you 
will.  It  IS  not  the  Web's  fault  thai  people  find  it  useful  for 
collecting  and  collating  their  personal  and  work  triMa  and 
signposts,  and  sharing  that  inlormation  with  their  friends.  It 
IS  up  to  the  brow  sers,  and  here  1  mean  the  people  not  the 
sol  tware,  to  recognise  quality  w  hen  they  see  it  and  w  hen 
they  don't,  and  to  develop  strategies  to  make  their  work  time 
more  prcxlucu\  e:  and  of  course  it  is  up  to  the  protessional 
prosiders  of  quality  information  to  point  people  to 
wi>rthw hile  sources  and  to  run  quality  services. 


So  v\ hat  are  these  quality  services?  How  will  our  students 
recognise  them?  Equally  imp)ortant  how  will  they  recognise 
those  that  aren't  worth  spending  their  time  on?  Moreover, 
since  the  line  between  information  consumers  and 
mlormalion  pro\  idcrs  will  become  increasingly  blurred,  how 
can  we  encourage  them  to  make  their  information  a\ ailable  in 
a  neighbourly,  useful,  s<x;ially  responsible,  creative,  e\en  fun 
way?  Let's  look  at  some  sites  and  see  what  we  think  of  them. 

Let's  say  I'm  interested  in  goldfish  -  someone's  told  me  that  I 
should  kxik  at  "Sharon's  home  page",  OK,  let's  explore. 

H'mm-  It  seems  Sharon  likes  goldfish  tcx)  but  there's  not 
really  much  more  about  goldfish  than  that.  There  seems  to  be 
a  Jane  Austen  archive  and  there  are  other  things  w  hich  may 
or  may  not  interest  us,  but  no  real  material  about  fish;  still 
there  is  a  list  of  other  places  to  look  for  fishy  stuff  including 
Dave's  pwge  -  "really  interesting"  it  says  -  so  we'll  go  and 
look  there. 

Da\e's  page  is  strong  on  hyperbole  but  again  it  lacks  content. 
Still  It  does  ha\e  a  list  of  fish  sources  (w hich  kx)k  similar  to 
the  ones  on  Sharon's  page,  now  you  come  to  mention  it). 
There  seems  to  be  a  heavy  metal  music  archne  and  there  are 
other  things  w  hich  may  or  may  not  interest  us,  but  no  real 
matenal  about  fish;  still  there  is  a  link  to  the  "SOFA  home 
page"  (I  know  you"\  e  all  heard  of  the  Small  Orange  Fish 
Asscx:iation)  so  we'll  go  and  ha\e  a  kxik  there. 

Well  this  isn't  quite  what  I  expected  -  this  seems  to  be  the 
home  page  for  my  kinswoman  Finlay  Ferguson,  rabid  Scot 
and  fish  fan,  as  well  as  chairwoman  of  SOFA.  It  does  have  a 
list  of  fish  sources  (w  hich  look  similar  to  the  ones  on 
Sharon's  page,  now  you  come  to  mention  it).  There  seems  to 
be  a  clans  and  tartans  archive  and  there  are  other  things  w  hich 
may  or  may  not  interest  us,  but  no  real  matenal  about  fish; 
still  there  is  a  link  which  reads  "Goldfish  lovers  click  Here 
"-  now  that  sounds  exactly  vshat  we're  alter,  so  we'll  go  and 
ha\  e  a  kx)k  there. 

Oh  dear...  "Sharon's  home  page"  ...  back  where  we  started. 

One  could  argue  that  the  act  of  classification  itself  ("Some 
fish  pages  I  ha\e  gathered  together")  adds  value  to  the  web; 
but  in  fact  a  classification  w  hich  only  ptiints  at  further 
pointers  obfuscates  rather  than  clanlles.  Which  is  all  a 
roundabttut  way  of  saying  that  many  web  pages  seem  to  be  a 
part  of  a  self-referential,  charmed  (but  not  charming)  circle. 
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merely  pointing  lo  each  other  without  adding  much  to  the 
sum  of  human  know  ledge  or  e\  en  nctw  orked  inlormation. 
or  course  a  classification  \\  hich  also  descnbes,  not  a  mere 
listing  but  a  descnptne  record,  meta-daia  in  the  jargon,  is  a 
different  matter.  Depending  of  course  on  Us  o\\  n  pro\  enancc 
and  reliabilit\ ,  such  meta-data  does  add  \  alue  to  the  w  eb  and 
to  the  resources  it  descnbes  and  it  can  be  amph  justified. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  lo  point  either  to  resources 
themselves  or,  in  some  cases,  to  further,  fuller  or  more 
sjjecialised  descnptne  lists,  but  not  to  bare  lists  of  titles, 
w  hether  or  not  the\  arc  long  or  ha\  e  hyperbolic 
intrcxiuctions. 

What  implications  does  this  have  lor  us  w  hen  we  attempt  to 
train  others  to  construct  worthwhile  web-based  resources? 
What  should  the  resources  do? 

1.  Value 

They  should  add  value  in  some  way,  probably  pro\  iding 
descnptions  of  the  resources  they  point  to,  preferably 
doing  more. 

2.  Classification 

They  should  systematically  categonse  and  lake  ad\  antage 
of  the  uniquely  "\  mual"  nature  of  their  medium  to  cross- 
classify ,  so  that  users  can  gel  used  to  know  ing  w  here  to 
look  and  can  find  things  where  lfie\  expect  to  not  \\here 
we  think  they  should. 

3.  Maintenance 

Resources  should  be  continuously  maintained  to  gi\e 
currency  in  addition  to  reliability;  networked  information 
changes  so  fast  that  unmaintained  lists  go  off  quicker  than 
milk  on  the  doorstep. 

4.  Quality 

They  should  not  just  uncntically  dump  e\er\  thing  that 
might  be  relc\ant  into  a  huge  list.  Quality  judgements 
should  be  made  and  continue  lo  be  made  so  that  resources 
w  hich  are  set  up  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  left  to 
wither  and  become  irrelev  ant  are  spotted  and  deleted. 

5.  Variety  of  access 

Users  should  be  offered  a  \  anely  of  access  methods  or 
interlaces  -  they  should  ha\e  the  choice  of  searching  or 
browsing  and  preferably  ha\e  different  browsing  options. 

And  what  are  the  implications  for  the  searchers,  the  users 
(and  those  who  seek  lo  teach  them)?  There  will  probably  be 
no  "one  way"  of  doing  things  and  no  one  st)urce  or 
megaslore  w  hich  will  satisfy  all  your  information  needs. 
You  ma\  expect  to  call  at  three  or  more  kx;ations  and  use 
different  techniques  before  arn\  ing  al  your  goal.  You  should 
take  care  that  you  are  narrow  ing  the  field  along  the  w  ay ,  nol 
skipping  from  one  unordered  list  to  another.  Rew  ard  the 
productiv  e  search  paths  by  taking  a  few  moments  to  retrace 
your  steps  and  add  bookmarks,  penalise  the  nol-so-charming 


circles  by  making  a  mental  note  to  asoid  them  in  the  future. 
So  the  Tao  of  w ebbing  will  be  thai  there  are  many  paths  to 
enlightenment,  you  will  brov\se  and  then  search,  search  and 
then  browse.  In  searching,  how  to  search?  In  my  cxpenencc 
the  information  strategies  of  the  average  user  are  limited. 
.Many  it  nol  most  of  the  p(.)slgradualc  students  1  come  into 
contact  with  have  managed  lo  gel  gixxi  degrees  without 
knowing  what  the  three  Iciicr  word  "and"  means  when  ii  is 
used  as  a  Btxilean  operator.  They  will  search  lor  "Marx  and 
Engels"  (or  often  "Marx  and  Spencer"  but  here  is  not  the 
place  to  consider  the  quality  of  secondary  education,  spelling 
or  the  commtxlification  of  culture)  and  expect,  \ery 
reasonably  if  ncvone  has  lold  them  otherwise,  that  ihe\  will 
find  every  resource  w hich  mentions  "Marx"  AND  also 
e\ery  thing  containing  "Engels".  Yet  man\  sites  pro\ iding 
search  facilities  on  the  Web  will  offer  far  more  sophisticated 
options  which  go  largely  unnoticed  or  unused.  There  are  two 
approaches  to  this  problem.  The  first  is  the  one  that  the 
technologists  adopt.  What  we  need  to  do,  they  tell  us,  is  to 
make  the  search  engines,  the  software,  the  facilities,  so 
clever  that  users  don't  need  to  know  about  search  strategies, 
they  can  just  type  in  their  quenes  in  natural  language.  I'm  a 
big  fan  of  natural  language  searching,  at  least  1  w  ill  be  w  hen 
1  find  a  system  that  works,  but  1  doubt  if  most  users  have 
gi\ en  sufiicient  thought  to  w  hat  they  are  seeking,  e\ en  to 
phrase  their  quest  in  natural  language.  Perhaps  1  w  ill  be 
con\  meed  by  someone  here  tcxlay  w  ho  has  designed  a 
natural  language  search  engine  with  artificial  intelligence,  in- 
built dictionary  /thesaurus  and  pre-search  feedback 
mechanisms  so  that  w  hen  a  user  enters  on  the  search  form 
the  word  "aids",  before  searching  the  database  or  sending  the 
robot  off  to  examine  the  web,  our  intelligent  engine  w  ill  ask 
the  user  "Do  you  mean  handy  gadgets  for  disabled  pxjople  to 
allow  them  to  operate  machinery,  pick  things  up,  hear  better 
and  things  like  that,  or  do  you  mean  the  disease  or  do  you 
mean  home  helps  or  do  you  mean  something  else  1  ha\en'l 
menuoned  here?".  E\en  in  that  unlikely  event  1  will  still 
maintain  that  a  sophisticated  approach  to  searching  w  ill 
encourage  sophisticated  thought  and  that  surely  sophisticated 
thought  IS  needed  for  sophisUcaled  analysis.  Of  course  1  do 
nol  think  we  should  discourage  the  de\  elopment  of  excellent 
search  mechanisms  -  1  am  in  fact  in\ol\ed  in  a  project  in 
w  hich  w  e  spend  a  k)t  e)f  time  discussing  exactly  u  hat  such  a 
mechanism  should  and  should  not  do  for  the  user  -  but 
alongside  the  technological  development,  we  should  be 
encouraging  and  promoting  amongst  so-called  "ordinary 
users"  an  understanding  of  strategies  for  finding,  retnev  ing 
and  using  inlormation. 

Which  bnngs  us  lo  training.  You  will  have  guessed  by  now 
that  1  think  training  should  encompass  more  than  the  latest 
technological  buz/.,  more  than  vshich  buttons  to  press  in 
V ersion  x  of  sol tw  are  v  w  hich  will  be  replaced  by  softv\ are  z 
in  a  few  years,  months  or  weeks.  We  are  after  some  more 
general  appreciation  of  way  s  to  use  these  technologies  for 
real  work,  even  real  life.  1  used  to  think  that  it  was  important 
to  make  Internet  training  a  totalh  pleasant  and  stress  free 
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cxpcncncc,  newcomers  lend  to  bnng  quilc  enough  stress  and 
an\ici\  \Mlh  Ihcm  u  hen  attending  a  course  on  such  a 
daunting  and  c)\erh\ped  subject.   I  now  think  that  it  is 
somewhat  mischie\ous  and  misleading  to  prepare  and 
engineer  such  things  to  gloss  over  the  dilTiculties  and  make 
c\ en, thing  tcx>  smcxith  and  easy    Training,  when  related  to 
prcpanng  yourseil  for  other  actn  ities  such  as  running  a 
marathon,  sw imming  the  channel  or  e\cn  a  walking  holiday , 
implies  a  certain  amount  ol  elTort,  dedication,  commitment 
and  practise.  You  make  yourself,  or  your  trainer  makes  you, 
do  unpleasant  things,  push  yourself,  stretch,  extend  your 
capacity  -  you  will  be  subjected  to  nau.scating  exhortations 
such  as  "no  pain,  no  gain".  Perhaps  we  should  be  taking  the 
"make  'em  sweat"  approach  a  bit  more  in  this  area  tcx).  Of 
course  It  IS  necessary  to  present  beginners  with  step  by  step 
practical  exercises  outlining  e\er)  key  press,  w  hat  arc  known 
as  hand-holding  exercises.   But  if  that  is  all  we  do,  however 
impressive  our  evaluation  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  are 
not  giving  them  the  confidence  to  go  further  on  their  own. 
Better  to  suffer  a  lew  ad\  crse  comments  at  the  end  of  the 
training  day  but  pnxJucc  trainees  who,  when  the  hand  is 
taken  aw  ay  will  wdbble  off  on  their  own  bicycles  and 
disappear  round  the  comer,  not  collapse  in  a  heap.  So  let's 
make  our  p<xir  trainees  answer  questions,  don't  just  let  them 
follow  the  instructions,  or  wander  off  on  their  ow  n.  We 
should,  of  course,  provide  reference  matenals  and  the 
equivalent  of  reading  lists,  citations  catalogues  and 
bookshelves,  but  as  many  university  lecturers  have  found. 
It's  not  always  best  to  dole  out  photcK'opies  as  it  can 
encourage  the  belief  common  amongst  students  that  the  act 
of  clipping  a  photocopy  into  a  nng  binder  osmotically 
transfers  inlormation  and  comprehension  of  it  to  the  brain. 
Often  better  to  force  the  unw  illing  student  to  search  for  and 
actually  read  the  article  before  deciding  w  hether  it  is  worth 
copying  and  archiving  in  empty  comfiake  boxes.  Similarly 
with  exploring  the  networks  -  next  time  they  w ill  be  able  to 
cope  better  if  this  time  they  had  to  work  it  out  from  a  sketch 
map  rather  than  being  led  by  the  nose. 

In  summary,  1  would  like  to  beg,  plead  and  cajole  you,  as 
information  professionals  to  share  your  skills  w  ith  the  horde 
naive  users  like  myself  who  are  blundenng  and  about  to 
blunder  into  this  huge  global  v  irtual  library  that  is  creating 
Itself.   I  am  asking  you  to  consider,  going  OUT  of  your 
institutions  and  talking  to  the  people  who  are  and  will  be 
using  the  Internet.  Get  involved  with  training  initiatives  and 
patiently  explain  that  people  have  thought  about  information 
issues  before  Netscape  was  installed  on  their  PC.  Go  to  the 
places  w  here  they  are  beginning  to  use  this  stuff  -  the  sch(xil 
classRX)ms,  the  undergraduate  Internet  clubs,  the  cyber-cales 
and  worse  (yes  it's  a  dirty  job  but  someone's  got  to  do  it). 
Spread  the  word  about  information  handling  skills, 
inlormation  seeking  skills  and  user-lnendly  information 
pro\  ision.  Don't  let  the  cixle-wntcrs  monopt)lise  the  new 
image  of  international  networked  inlormaUon  -  the)  will 
reinvent  the  wheel  if  you  let  them  and  it  will  be  tnangular 
(but  with  retractable  spokes  and  Hashing  lights).   What's 


more,  as  the  provision  and  use  of  netw  orked  information 
explcxles,  the  technology  w ill  change  at  least  every  couple  of 
years.  But  information  skills  will  become  more  relev  ant, 
more  important,  more  marketable.  Be  there,  or  be  tnangular. 

Ij'sIv  Huxley  writes: 

The  task,  when  1  was  appointed  SOSIG  Documentation  and 
Training  Officer  in  mid-1995  was  twofold:  to  produce 
SOSIG  promotional,  publicity  and  reference  matenals 
drawing  attention  to  a  service  w  hich  had  done  'some  of  the 
hard  work"  in  searching  for  quality  and  relev  ant  social 
science  resources;  most  academics  w  ho  tned  the  Web  w  hen 
It  first  emerged  from  their  University  computer  expens' 
clutches  found  it  a  significant  time-waster  and  severely 
wanting.  We  wanted  to  bnng  them  back  into  the  fold, 
bnnging  the  newcomers  w  ith  them,  to  show  them  that  there 
were  ways  of  locating  useful  networked  inlormation  quickly. 
Secondly  I  was  to  provide  Internet  workshops  at  UK 
univ  ersities  and  colleges  of  Higher  Exlucation,  supported  by 
training  matenals  tailored  for  social  scientists  and  the 
particular  needs  of  the  site  concerned.  The  target  audience 
compnsed  mainly   newcomers  to  networking  in  the  Social 
Science  field  and  those  tasked  w  ith  training  and  supporting 
them.  The  workshops  and  matenals  were  not  to  be  set 
entirely  in  the  'press  that  button"  mould  -  although 
newcomers  would  need  some  precise  instruction,  the  aim 
was  to  prov ide  a  forum  for  learning  both  the  tools  and 
techniques  and  an  attitude  of  enquiry  w  hich  w  ould  allow 
them  to  cope  w  ith  and  extract  the  best  and  most  relevant 
information  for  their  work  not  only  on  the  day  of  the 
workshop  but  well  into  the  Net  future  -  a  future  w ith  little 
discernible  shape.  One  difficulty  was  in  reconciling 
participants'  time  constraints  and  potential  technophobia  (or 
Netphobia)  with  the  ever-changing,  ever-challenging  Internet 
environment  to  which  1  was  trying  to  introduce  them. 
Another  was  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  on=site  trainers  and 
support  staff  for  matenals  which  could  be  adopted,  adapted 
and  cascaded  to  others  beyond  the  dozen  or  so  attending  the 
workshops  each  time.  The  route  from  task  specification  to 
task  completion  (not  that  it  will  ever  really  be  complete  - 
that's  not  the  way  of  the  networks  nor  the  way  of  training!) 
was  a  challenge  to  ideas  about  teaching  (training)  and 
learning. 

Initially  there  w  as  a  penod  of  sttK'k-taking,  using  paper  and 
on-line  matenals  developed  dunng  SOSIG 's  formative  years. 
An  on-line  welcome  page  was  loaded  in  a  brow  ser  and 
btxikmarked  before  participants  entered  the  rcxam  and 
greeted  them  w hen  they  amved.  They  were  in\ ited  to 
brow  se  through  it  to  gain  some  WWW  and  Netscape 
background,  something  which  seemed  to  challenge  their 
ideas  of  w  hat  a  workshop  should  be:  they  expected  to  be 
welcomed,  inirtxluced,  led  gently  into  the  topic  w  ith  a  talk  or 
perhaps  a  demonstration,  not  allow  ed  to  explore  on  their 
ow  n.  Some  had  dabbled  before,  thought  they  knew  a  lot  and 
w  ere  expecting  something  a  lot  more  sophisUcated.  Others 
lelt  lost:  how  could  they  get  on  and  expenment  when  no-one 
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had  taught  them  what  to  do?  Many  simply  sat  and  stared  at 
the  text  on  screen  and  then,  as  time  u  ent  by,  at  the  screen 
sa\ er.  Others  brow sed  through  the  comlortmg  pieces  ol 
pap)er  ihey  had  been  gnen,  hoping  tor  guidance  from  there, 
but  sull  reluctant  to  put  fingers  to  keybtxird  or  mouse.  The 
know -It-alls  clicked  off  into  a  bra\ado  show  o!  hypertext 
highjumps  w  hich  did  little  to  reassure  their  colleagues.  A 
few  of  the  new  comers  caught  on  and  read,  understcxxl  and 
followed  links,  started  exploration. 

The  aim  had  been  to  a\  oid  giving  them  SOSIG  "on  a  plate" 
but  to  pro\  idc  a  menu  of  ingredients  w  ith  w  hich  they  could 
expenment  to  find  the  most  appropnate  mix  to  prepare 
themsehes  for  future  learning,  future  exploration,  with  ,some 
guidance,  some  structure.  In  the  mam  the  challenge 
presented  by  this  slightly  unconventional  learning  exp)enence 
failed  them.  Instead  of  prompting  reflection,  questioning, 
exjjenmentation,  it  engendered  resentment  amongst  the 
knowing,  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions  amongst 
the  beginners:  some  thought  the  welcome  page  was  SOSIG, 
some  were  unaw are  of  w hat  they  were  using  -  a  browser-  to 
viev\  this  information:  was  it  a  word  processor?  a  text 
reader?  How  had  it  appeared  on  their  screens?    Worse  still, 
their  ability  to  come  to  gnps  with  paper  exercises  later  on 
and  their  confidence  to  prcx;eed  further  were  senously 
affected.  The  uncon\  entional  start  which  should  ha\  e  set  a 
positn  e  note  of  enquin,  for  the  rest  of  the  w  orkshop  instead 
proNed  a  bamer  to  learning. 

The  pattern  of  the  workshops  and  the  materials  evolved 
gradually  for  a  time  as  I  tncd  to  improve  them  with  small 
adjustments,  but  e\entuall\  changed  dramatically  to  take  on 
a  more  con\  entional  lcK)k  w  hich  could  still  incorp>orate 
prompts  for  rellection,  areas  of  challenge.  A  \  er\  traditional 
start  of  welcome  sfx;ech,  presentation  w  ith  slides  about  the 
Internet  and  demonstration  of  how  to  load  the  brow  ser  and 
the  on-line  tutonal  (a  seseral  page  and  quite  complex 
development  on  the  one-page  welcome  page)  now  leads 
participants  gently  into  the  recipe,  but  the  emphasis  is  placed 
earh  on  on  sell-paced  learning,  exploration,  challenge  within 
a  structured  framew  ork.  The  on-line  'slides'  pro\  ide  more 
flexibility  than  their  Powerpoint  predecessors:-  the  le\els  of 
expenence  of  each  audience  \anes  enormously,  from  one 
university  to  another,  department  to  department  and  w  ithin 
the  same  workshop.  The  hypertext  links  in  the  slides  pro\ ide 
for  a  longer,  detailed  'talk'  for  newcomers,  with  the  ability  to 
bypass  the  basics  and/or  offer  off-the-cuff  demonstrations  lor 
a  more  experienced  set.  The  presentation  can  be  expanded  in 
almost  any  direction  dictated  by  the  exfjenence  and  interests 
of  the  audience.  Within  the  traditional  framework  of  talk 
and  presentations  and  step-by-step  exercises  implying 
apprenticeship,  acceptance  oi  information  learnt  from  the 
expert,  lie  semi-Scx;ratic  interventions  w hich  stop  short  of 
destroying  all  former  know  ledge  m  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
future  learning:  at  all  stages  participants  are  questioned  and 
challenged,  either  to  think  further  about  w  hat  they  are  doing, 
to  seek  information  and  pro\  ide  an  'answer"  and  prompted  to 


develop  their  ow  n  questions,  their  ow n  enquiry . 

Once  the  expected  presentation  is  over,  participants  load  a 
brow  ser,  enter  the  URL  for  the  on-line  tutonal  and  start 
explonng.  Some  are  hesitant  and  follow  sla\ ishh  what  is  on 
screen,  but  for  most,  the  llcxibility  of  the  tutonal  structure 
encourages  them  to  set  their  own  agenda,  their  ow  n  pattern 
lor  learning.  After  these  initial  explorations  \  la  the  tutonal 
and  a  talk  about  and  demonstration  of  SOSIG,  participanLs  are 
finally  gi\  en  the  comfoning  pieces  of  pap)er  many  of  them 
still  crave.  There  is  generally  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  at  this 
stage:  they  hav e  had  a  taste  of  freedom  but  thev  do  not  yet 
feel  readv  for  total  liberation.  The  pilot  step-b\-stcp 
exercises  ha\ e  been  developed  into  a  worktxx)k  and  are 
interspersed  with  questions  demanding  rcHeclion  and  further 
questioning  in  turn  and  to  try  to  intenrupt  slav  ish  adherence  to 
instructions  w  ithout  understanding.  Quizzes  are  prov  ided  to 
reinforce  and  test  the  newcomers'  learning  and  to  engage  the 
more  exjjenenced.   In  both  cases  they  are  designed  to 
illustrate  how  SOSIG  and  the  resources  it  points  to  can  be 
used  to  support  teaching  and  research,  to  prompt  lateral 
thinking,  prov  oke  consideration  of  searching  and  browsing 
strategies.  Emphasis  throughout  is  on  consideration  and 
development  of  the  latter,  on  the  different  tcx3ls  and 
techniques  av  ailable,  the  different  thinking  that  maj  be 
required  depending  on  the  design  and  content  of  the  resource. 
This  is  follow  ed  through  in  further  exercises  inv  oh  ing  other 
UK  national  sen  ices  and  international  WWW  search  engines 
such  as  Alta  Vista,  Excite  etc.  Participants  are  encouraged 
throughout  to  use  their  own  search  terms  or  subject  areas  for 
brow  sing  rather  than  sticking  ngidly  to  the  examples  in  the 
exercises.  After  the  initial,  traditional  'presentation' 
introducing  the  workshop  and  enough  background  to  get  them 
going,  the  rest  of  the  day  -  and  these  are  full-day  sessions  -  is 
given  over  largely  to  participants'  explorations.  There  is  no 
requirement  to  use  all  of  the  workbook  or  to  follow  the 
sections  in  any  particular  order.  Most  are  delighted  to  be  able 
to  set  their  ow  n  pace,  to  follow  up  their  ow  n  lines  of  enquiry 
within  the  framework  the  workbcwk  prov  ides.  Dunng  the 
second  two  thirds  of  the  w orkshop  my  role  is  to  respond  to 
questions,  interrupt  occasionally  w  ith  comments  and 
demonstrations  on  issues  which  anse  and  offer  collective  or 
individual  guidance  if  asked. 

Requirements  and  the  matenals  to  meet  them  are  constantly 
changing.  Matenals  are  frequently  ufxlated  with  screen  shots 
and  instructions,  URLs  and  comment.  I  have  to  address 
participants"  increasing  levels  of  Net  expenence  ansing  from 
extensions  to  campus  networks  and  the  increasing  av  ailability 
of  graphical  browsers  on  academics'  office  machines.  Few 
sites  now  want  coverage  of  using  telnet  to  access  WWW 
resources  v  la  Lynx,  more  w  ant  an  intrcxJuction  to  HTML 
authonng.   Web-based  evaluation  forms  and  questions  and 
comments  dunng  workshops  prov  ide  useful  feedback  in 
tailonng  workshops  and  matenals.  Information  is  also 
collected  at  the  workshops  on  participants'  previous  usage  of 
the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of 
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the  cITeclnencss  and  uselulness  i)l  the  Galewa\  and  subject- 
based  sen  ices  in  general,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  training.    Follcu  - 
up  questionnaires  and,  in  some  cases,  telephone  interMcws, 
seek  to  pro\ ide  comparatne  data  lor  usage  alter  the 
workshops,  to  be  analysed  by  a  consultant  employed  under  a 
related  project.  The  most  common  comment  on  the 
workshop  forms  has  been  the  usefulness  of  'protected  time' 
to  explore,  of  not  being  forced  through  at  a  particular  pace 
and  of  being  allowed  to  follow  up  ow  n  lines  of  enquiry. 
Early  on  in  the  workshop  participants  are  exposed  to  ways  of 
recording  and  sa\  ing  information  found  on  the  Web,  through 
bcxikmarks,  sa\  ing  and  copying  and,  in  some  cases,  using 
electronic  mail.  Fewer  now  reach  tor  the  pen  to  wnte  down 
URLs  of  useful  sources  they  ha\  c  found.  Many  copy 
Ixx^kmarks  to  disks  to  take  awa\  as  a  new  starting  point.  If 
participants  have  not  started  follow  ing  links  or  searching  for 
information  themsehes  by  the  middle  of  the  second  session  I 
feel  that  the  workshop  has  failed.  The  most  successful 
sessions  -  from  my  ow  n  and  from  participants'  points  of 
view  passed  on  through  e\  aluation  forms  -  are  those  w  here 
questions  come  thick  and  fast,  w  here  the  text  and  graphics 
apfxjanng  on  screens  as  I  roam  around  the  rtxim  are  those  I 
have  never  seen  before,  where  fjarticipanLs  call  colleagues' 
attention  to  resources  they  have  found,  sometimes 
scampenng  excitedly  around  the  room  like  children.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  exploration,  the  disco\  cry  that  amongst  the 
abundance  of  networked  information  sources  there  are  some 
which  could  prove  really  useful,  that  there  are  ways  of 
finding  and  handling  information  v\hich  are  not  tri\ial  or  a 
waste  of  time,  is  a  great  joy.  Even  more  so  when  they  begin 
to  think  out  loud,  follow  lines  of  thought  on  how  they  might 
incorporate  some  of  the  resources  in  their  teaching,  how  they 
might  introduce  students  to  them.   From  then  on  the  SOSIG 
has  jumped  off  the  plate,  each  participant  leaves  with  a 
handful  (or  mindful)  of  ingredients  which  they  can  fashion 
into  their  own  indn  idual  recipes  for  kx-aling,  using  and 
perhaps  in  the  future  building  networked  inlbrmation 
resources. 

I.  This  paper  has  been  presented  at  the  CSS96/I ASSIST 
conlerence  at  Minneap(5lis,  University  of  Minnesota,  Mav  12 
-  19,  1996. 
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Data  Services  in  a  Non- Academic  Environment 


hv  Ineke  A.I..  Stoop'  , 

Social  and  Cultural  Planning  Office, 

The  Netherland 


Tlie  Social  and  Cultural  Planning  Office  (SCP)  is  a  Dutch 
government  research  agency.  It  contributes  to  policy  making 
and  appraisal  in  The  Netherlands  by  producing  a  coherent 
picture  of  the  state  of  social  and  cultural  affairs.  The 
production  of  such  an  overview  requires  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  empirical  data.  During  the  23  years  of  SCP' s 
existence  several  hundred  data  files  Imve  been  edited,  stored 
and  made  available  to  the  researcliers.  Data  come  from  a 
large  number  of  providers,  such  as  Statistics  Netherlands, 
commercial  public  opinion  and  market  research  firms, 
ministries  and  tlie  Dutch  data  archive.  Secondary  use  of 
data  is  strongly  advocated  Data  services  in  a  small  non- 
academic  organization  differ  by  scale  alone  from  data 
services  in  large  academic  institutions.  Some  problems, 
however,  are  universal. 

The  Netherland 's  Social  and  Cultural  Planning  OfTice 

In  1973  the  Dutch  go\  eminent  founded  the  Stx-ial  and 
Cultural  Planning  OITice  (SCP).  SCP  is  an  inter-ministenal 
scientific  institute  w  hich  conducts  independent  research  on 
social  and  cultural  aspects  of  government  policj .  Research 
findings  are  mainly  intended  for  the  Government,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament,  senior  officials  of 
ministnes,  and  for  professional  and  academic  stall  in  the 
public  sector  and  academic  circles. 

SCP  publishes  the  Social  and  Cultural  Report  c\erj  two 
years  in  September.  An  English  version  is  available.  The 
Report  descnbes  the  social  situation  of  the  Dutch  jx^pulation 
and  their  attitudes  to  government  policies  on  stxrial  and 
cultural  matters.  It  covers  health  care,  the  scK'ial  sen  ices, 
employment,  social  security,  justice  and  cnminal  procedures, 
housing,  education,  leisure,  the  media  and  cultural  alfairs. 
Other  pubhcations  deal  with  one  of  these  subjects  or  with 
issues  like  the  distnbution  of  income  and  wealth,  the 
economics  of  the  public  sector,  the  position  of  target  groups 
or  kx;al  policy  matters. 

SCP  empkns  about  50  researchers,  each  an  expert  in  one  or 
several  subject  areas.  In  addition  everyone  has  to  be  aware 
of  current  jx)licy  issues  and  to  be  v  ersed  in  empirical 
research  and  data  analy.sis.  The  department  of  Information 
Services  supplies  them  with  data,  software,  hardware  and 
statisucal  consults. 

I  Information  Services  at  SCP 

The  department  information  sen  ices  at  SCP  (Information 
and  Automation,  l&A)  composes  a  relatively  extensive 


group  of  people  ( 10)  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
researchers  (50).  Information  ser\ ices  covers  a  wide  area, 
though:  information  technology,  communication,  statistical 
consulting  and  data  sen  ices. 

Information  technologv  at  SCP  stands  for  prov  iding 
researchers  and  administrative  stall  with  PC's  software  and 
information  systems.  All  PC's  are  linked  in  a  Novell 
network.  Most  users  w ork  in  a  Windows95  environment. 
Most  statistical  anal>ses  are  prcx-essed  on  dedicated  PCs  for 
running  under  OS/2.  l&A  personnel  take  turns  in  staffing  a 
help  desk  and  are  also  responsible  for  internal  and  external 
electronic  communication  (E-mail)  and  Internet  facilities. 

Statistical  consulting  encompasses  a  w  ide  variety  of 
activities,  such  as  assisting  researchers  using  SPSS,  creating 
scales,  and  developing  mcxlels,  suggesting  statistical 
methods,  arranging  courses  and  giving  in-house 
demonstrations.  When  mounting  surveys,  methodological 
issues  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  related  to  the  determination 
of  adequate  sample  sizes,  weighting  data,  inputting  missing 
data  and  wordy  questions.  The  area  of  survey  methodology 
might  also  be  considered  as  fjart  of  the  data  services 
provided  by  l&A. 

Data  Services  at  SCP 

Data  sen  ices  are  part  of  the  information  sen  ices  at  SCP. 
Researchers  need  PC's  to  operate,  statistical  pn)grams  to 
manipulate,  hypotheses  and  above  all  ...  data  to  contemplate. 
As  Sherlock  Holmes  said,  in  The  Adventure  of  the  Copper 
Beeches: 

"Data!  Data!  Data!  I  can  7  make  bricks  without  clay. " 

The  first  task  of  data  sen  ices  at  SCP  is  determining  what 
kind  of  data  is  required  in  a  particular  study.  Researchers 
are  urged  to  use  existing  data.  For  this  purpose  SCP  has  a 
wide  range  of  data  files  available  on-line; 

-  longitudinal  senes  of  papulation  suneys  from 
Statistics  Netherlands  on  subjects  like  well-being  and 
health,  employment,  education  and  exp)enditures; 

-  longitudinal  senes  of  suneys  (partially)  funded  by 
SCP  on  facility  use,  time  budgets,  cultural  changes  and 
opinions; 

-  international  suneys  (Eurobarometer  waves, 
International  Social  Suney  Programme  (ISSP)  mtxiules); 

-    institutional  data  (ho.spitals  schcxMs); 
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-  onc-limc  data  (troubled  youth,  opinions  on  social 
secunty, 

environmental  beha\ior); 

-  demographic  data. 

Data  from  Statistics  Netherlands  are  obtained  b\  ua\  of  the 
Scientific  Statistical  Agency,  an  intermediarv  institution 
acting  a.s  a  go-belwecn  for  (academic)  researchers  and 
Statistics  Netherlands.   Data  from  Statistics  Netherlands  are 
secured  from  disclosure  by  lca\  ing  out  regional  \anables, 
minont\  group  indicators  and  other  identifying 
characlen sties.   In  some  cases  only  outdated  suney  wa\es 
are  to  be  had,  from  other  sur\  e\s  recent  data  files  arc 
asailable.  All  things  considered.  Statistics  Netherlands  takes 
a  co-operati\  e  line  in  pro\  iding  research  institutions  u  ith 
data.  Other  pro\  iders  can  be  much  harder  to  cope  with. 
Sometimes  data  are  withheld  for  strategic  reasons  or  pn\  acy 
considerations.  Other  limes  they  are  very  expensive. 

Mounting  surveys  funded  by  SCP  start  out;by  selecting  the 
research  institute.  In  some  cases  a  particular  research 
institute  has  earned  out  a  suney  for  years  and  is  thus  an 
obvious  choice. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  survey  requires  a  lot  of  time.  Everv 
detail  requires  attention.  With  resfject  to  existing  surveys, 
how  ever,  where  comparability,  is  paramount,  routine  set  in  as 
sampling  procedures  and  questionnaires  content  are  changes 
as  little  as  possible. 

Once  data  files  ha\  e  been  obtained,  they  have  to  be  edited 
and  standardized.  Weighting  and  imputation  of  missing  data 
may  have  to  be  performed.  Data  files  are  all  descnbed  in  the 
Meta  Information  System  SCP  (MISS).  MISS  contains 
information  on  study,  survey  and  vanable  level.  Inclusion  of 
the  questionnaire  and  keywords  ma\  be  possible  in  the  future. 

When  data  files  are  'ready'  they  are  all  on-line  available  for 
researchers  to  analyze.  In  most  cases  these  analyses  are  run 
on  dedicated  PC's  using  SPSS-X.  SPSS  for  Windows, 
however,  is  gaining  popularity.  l&A  comes  into  action  again 
only  lor  advanced  data  usage,  e.g.  when  data  files  have  to  be 
matched  synthetically  or  are  molded  into  mcxiels.  Of  course, 
researchers  often  require  assistance,  either  when  they  have 
questions  about  the  sun  ey  or  statistical  or  methodological 
questions. 

Dunng  the  years  SCP  has  acquired  a  mountain  of  data 
Sometimes  data  files  are  small,  other  times  large  with  respect 
to  number  of  cases,  number  ol  \  anables  or  complexity 
(multi-level  data).  Data  files  contain  information  on  health, 
well-being,  time  budget,  employment,  scx:ial  secunty, 
education,  housing,  media,  expenditures,  and  so  on.   Data 
objects  range  trom  indi\  iduais  and  lamilies  by  wa\  of 
organizations  and  communities  to  postctxie  regions  and  EC- 
countncs.  Vanables  indicate  opinions,  descnbe  behav  lors  or 
contain  measurable  quantities  like  expenditures,  time 


budgets,  fxissessions  (jjersons)  or  personnel,  funding, 
housing  (organizations).  And  finalh,  they  are  supplied  by  a 
large  group  of  pro\  iders,  as  outlined  above. 

Quality  Control 

Sound  gov  emment  policy  requires  high  standard  research 
and  high  standard  research  requires  first-class  data. 
Unfortunately,  s(x.ial  research  in  the  Netherlands  suffers 
from  some  major  draw  backs,  summed  up  by  SCP  as  Ifie  hole 
in  the  data  layer  . 

The  first  Haw  in  data  collection  is  the  poor  respKinse  to 
sun eys  in  the  Netherlands,  even  in  face  to  face  research. 
Mind  that  there  is  no  census  in  The  Netherlands  and  that 
participation  in  official  suneys  is  never  mandatory .  A 
response  rate  of  4()%  is  no  exception.  Response  to  sun  eys  is 
selective  in  a  wav  not  always  to  be  remedied  by  weighting. 
The  elderly,  F>eople  from  minonty  groups  and  inhabitants  of 
inner  cities  are  often  underrepresented.  Weighting  by  using 
ptistulation  charactenstics  may  partly  compensate  for  this 
kind  of  nonresponse.  Nonrespxjnse  mav  be  related  to  the 
topic  of  the  sun  ey.  In  this  case  vv  eighting  w  ill  not  alw  ays  be 
possible.  And  finally,  whereas  SCP  publications  allegedly 
cover  the  entire  fx>pulation,  actuallv ,  a  lot  of  unsuitable  cases 
are  excluded  from  general  scx;ial  suneys.  Inmates  ol 
pnsons,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  elderly  and  mental 
institutions  are  not  inten iewed.  People  who  cannot  see, 
hear,  speak,  w  nte  or  read  are  frequently  not  able  to 
participate  and  thus  registered  as  nonresfxinse.  Nonnativ  es 
may  be  under  represented  because  of  language  problems. 
People  either  tcxi  young  or  too  old  are  excluded  as  a  standard 
pr<K-edure.  Yuppies  are  never  at  home,  the  homeless  cannot 
be  reached,  the  mentally  retarded  may  not  understand  ever) 
question  and  drug  addicts  live  in  another  world.  Though 
some  of  these  problems  may  be  solv  ed  by  inten  lewing  by 
proxy,  a  lot  of  people  quietlv  drop  out  of  the  sample  frame. 

Nonresp)onse  and  noncoverage  are  tackled  in  three  ways: 

-  firstly,  take  pains  to  boost  response, 

-  secondly,  find  out  in  w  hat  manner  respondents  differ 
from  nonrespKindents, 

-  finally,  compare  results  with  data  from  other  sources 
and,  possibly,  use  data  from  public  records. 

Besides  having  an  acceptable  respxanse  rate,  data  ideally 
should  come  up  to  the  follow  ing  standards: 

-  have  national  coverage,  and  thus  allow  for  regional 
comfjansons; 

-  cover  the  entire  Dutch  population,  and  thus  allow  for 
companson  between  groups; 

-  come  from  recurrent  suneys  (cxintaimng  identical 
questions),  and  thus  allow  for  comparisons  ov  er  time; 

-  be  fully  dcKumented. 


Srrengtfis  and  weaknesses 

SCP  publications  are  based  on  a  linm  empincal  tradilion. 
They  nearly  alw  ays  contain  empincal  analyses.  This  gi\  cs 
SCP  a  clear  ad\  antage  as  compared  to  other  institutions 
which  mainly  rel\  on  matenal  published  elsewhere.  Another 
reason  u h\  SCP  publications  tend  to  get  a  wide  press 
coverage  is  that  the)  generalh  bear  upon  current  policy 
issues. 

The  main  strength  on  SCP  thus  may  be  summanzed  as  a 
tradition  o(  empincal,  policy  rele\ant  research.  A  major 
weakness  onginates  From  the  size  of  the  institute  (rather 
small)  and  the  range  of  subjects  SCP  co\  ers  (lairh  u  ide). 
Researchers  sometimes  extend  deadlines  in  order  to  create  a 
better  product.  In  other  cases  they  desperately  tn.  to  finish 
on  time,  putting  up  w  ith  data  files  not  being  analyzed 
thoroughly  and  onh  presenting  cross  tabulations,  w  here  as 
publications  ma)  be  delayed,  or  data  files  may  be  analyzed 
insufficiently.  Finally,  analyses  are  not  always  documented 
in  full.  Reprixlucing  analyses  of  former  ua\  es  of  a  sun  ey 
maN  thus  require  a  labonous  process  of  reconstruction. 

Data  sen  ices  at  SCP  ha\  e  their  ow  n  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  After  almost  25  \ears  SCP  has  obtained  a  hoard 
of  data  on  almost  an\  S(x;ial  and  cultural  subject.  Old  files 
can  be  used  to  outline  de\  elopmenls.  Uew  files  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  current  dilemmas.  As  said  earlier,  secondary  use 
of  data  IS  ad\  ocated.  Central  storage  of  a  single  cop\  and 
on-line  availability  guarantee  data  integnt\ .  Editing  and 
standard  format  pre\  ent  errors.  The  main  strength  of  data 
ser\  ices  at  SCP,  ho\\e\er,  is  that  data  sen  ices,  information 
technology  and  statistical  consulting  are  thoroughh 
integrated  w  ithin  one  department .  Conflicts  of  interest  can 
be  sohed  at  the  rcxit,  data  collection  can  profit  Irom 
methodological  expertise  and  computational  facilities  are 
geared  to  a  research  en\  ironment. 

Still  all  IS  not  well.  Firstly,  much  of  the  information  about 
data  files  only  exists  in  the  head  of  the  data  people. 
Documentation  is  often  incomplete.  Questionnaires  get  lost 
or  exist  as  a  computer  program  onh .  And  secondly,  the 
tradition  of  secondan,  analysis  does  not  come  natural!)  to 
researchers,  especialh  w  hen  they  come  straight  from 
unnersity.  Most  of  them  need  time  to  get  nd  of  the 
academic  attitude;  get  new  data  to  test  new  hypotheses. 

Threats  and  opportunities 

In  Its  more  complacent  mocxls  SCP  might  consider  itself  a 
victim  of  Its  ow  n  success.  Competitors  seem  to  be  attracted 
to  SCP  research  methtxis.  Unnersities  start  prcx:laiming  the 
use  of  secondary  data  and  building  large  data  bases  to  be 
used  and  reused  by  students  instead  of  ct)llecting  data  time 
and  time  again.  Statistics  Netherlands  wants  to  get  nd  of  a 
large  senes  of  unattractne  publications  filled  w ith  huge 
tedious  tables  containing  detailed  statistical  data.  Instead  it 
wants  to  publish  semi-glossy  compilations  of  statisucal  data. 


including  pictures  and  sexy  graphics.  These  new 
publications  ma\  appeal  to  the  general  public.  SCP.  on  the 
other  hand,  wa-s  and  sUll  is  extremel)  fond  of  huge  talcs  and 
extremely  detailed  statistical  data  to  be  stored  in  SCP  data 
bases  and  use  for  further  analysis. 

Another  threat  to  SCP  and  its  data  sen  ices  is  the 
aforementioned  hole  in  the  data  la\er.  Data  deficienc\  is, 
among  others,  caused  b\  a  \anet\  of  restnctions  of  data  use. 
Embargc^s,  pn\ac)  regulations  and  disclosure  a\oidance 
pRxredures  limit  the  a\ailabilil\  ol  data.  The  progressnc  use 
of  public  records  by  Statistics  Netherlands,  a  development  to 
be  applauded  in  research  itself,  also  threatens  SCP  data 
sen  ices,  as  administratne  data  will  not  be  available  for 
research  outside  the  statistical  office.  As  commercial  data 
pro\  iders  or  associations  of  nonprofit  orgamzations  start  to 
appreciate  the  strategic  importance  of  information,  the 
availabilitv  of  data  w  ill  fall  off  and  the  pnce  w  ill  go  up. 
And,  as  said  earlier,  the  grow  ing  nonresponse  rate  in  the 
Netherlands  is  a  senous  threat  to  data  qualit\ . 

The  final  threat  mentioned  here  will  be  considered  an 
oppxDrtunity  b\  a  lot  of  people.  In  the  old  days,  statistical 
programs,  like  SPSS  required  a  set  up  w hich  was  generally 
stored  for  later  use.  Data  files  had  to  be  stored  centrally  as 
local  PC  disks  were  much  too  small.  SPSS  for  Windows 
does  not  require  a  set  up;  operations  are  perlbrmed  directly 
on  the  data  iile.  Analyses  results  can  be  cut  and  pasted  into 
the  final  text.  Recorded  files  for  indi\  idual  use  can 
analyzing  data,  much  more  discipline  is  required  to  control 
qualit) .  The  dev  elopment  of  explicit  qualitv  control 
prcx;edures  and  tools  at  SCP  is  meant  to  help  researchers  to 
maintain  this  discipline. 

Not  all  projects  are  bleak,  though  they  require  renewed 
efforts  to  keep  data  sen  ices  at  SCP  up  to  par.  Luckih ,  some 
new  phenomena  may  help.  The  electronic  super  highway 
may  be  seen  as  an  overload  of  use  information.  Still,  w  hen 
used  prudently,  it  ma\  offer  useful  tcxnls  for  communication 
by  electromc  mail  and  w  eb  sites,  for  data  collection  and  for 
data  acquisition.  Though  SCP  words  for  the  Dutch  market, 
international  data  can  put  this  market  into  perspective.  The 
Internet  ma\  help  to  obtain  international  data.  And  finalh , 
the  Internet  may  help  in  dev  eloping  mela  data  at  SCP,  as  it 
opens  us  international  efforts  and  international  standards  for 
meta  data  and  dcxumentation.  In  its  small  way,  SCP  is 
starting  to  Weav  e  the  Web. 

1.  This  paper  has  been  presented  at  the  CSS96/I ASSIST 
conference  at  Minneapolis,  Universitv  of  .Minnesota,  .May  12 
-  19,  1996. 
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